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historian must be cynical who is not shocked to find that
it was emissaries of the King of France who were sent to
stir up Suleiman to march upon the Hungarians on the
fatal field of Mohacs.1 Francis chose, however, to follow
this policy through; and finally, in 1536, the Caliph and
the "Most Christian King" made a treaty which laid a basis
for French supremacy in the Levant.
The exact substance of this treaty and its bearing upon
the question of die Straits is discussed in the following sec-
tion. But before turning to it we should recall the economic
as well as the political importance of this new policy to
France, that of friendly rapprochement with the Turks.
The consolidation of the Asiatic Empire of Selim and the
conquest of Egypt had at last brought the entire Oriental
and East Indian trade into the monopolistic hands of
Turkey. The conquest of Constantinople in 1453, while it
must have injured this trade with the west, did not do so
effectively, for the other ports were still open, especially
Alexandria. The greatest splendor of Venice, indeed, is in
the half-century following the taking of Constantinople.
It was able to tap the other routes, and generally remained
on sufficiently fair terms to bargain with the Turks. It
was this advantage which France now prepared to share.
But another event had already robbed the Levant of its
unique commercial value for Europe. For in 1499, Vasco
da Gama had found the sea-route to India and the flow
of trade was diverted from Cairo to Lisbon, sufficiently, at
least, to ruin Venice. Thus, while Spain and Portugal and
later Holland and England turned to the rich profits of
sea-borne trade, France reaped no such harvest from the
1 Cf. Lavisse, Histoire de France, Vol. II, p. 50.